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For the Companion. t 
TWO BROTHERS. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


People thought it strange that two brothers should 
be so different as David and Leander Harriman, but I 
don’t know that itwas. A cherry tree will be a cherry 
tree, and a crab tree a crab tree, even though they 
grow in the same soil and receive the same cul- 
ture. Were you to ask the greatest philosopher in the 
qorld why they do not draw the same elements from 
the soil and so become identical, he would answer pre- 
cisely as old farmer Smith would—“Because one is 
cherry and the other crab.” 

So it was with these brothers. Their father was a 
pattern of honesty and integrity; their mother labored 
to instil into the minds of both alike her own religious 
and moral principles; but while David became all that 
they desired, Leander grew and flourished after a fash- 
ion of his own. He seemed to have been born under 
the Salique law, for he was hardly out of swaddling 
clothes before he began to despise female government. 
For example, when both were little fellows, they were 
out playing “‘tag”’ on the green, one evening. When 
the bells rung for nine o’clock David said, “Come, Le- 
ander, it’s time to go in.” 

“Well, in a minute,” answered Leander. 

“Come now; mother said we must be in at nine 
o'clock.” 

“Q ho, tied to your mother’s apron-strings,” called 
out a rough boy, laughing loudly. 

This, was too much for Leander, so he allowed David 
togo home without him. Having vindicated his man- 
liness by showing that he was not “under woman’s con- 
trol,” he began to feel very forlorn and sleepy. The flesh 
was evidently weaker than the spirit, so he stole away 
under a tree and fell asleep. The damp ground gave 
him a bad cold, and he was ill for a week, during 
which period he so far forgot his superiority as to be 
very glad of his mother’s nursing. 

Leander early developed an inordinate love for fine 
clothes. He must have the daintiest neck-ties, the ni- 
cest fitting kid gloves, the most ridiculous little cane, 
and he would by no means be seen ata party without 
first calling into requisition the services of a hair-dress- 
er. If he had cared half as much about furnishing the 
inside of his head as he did about frizzing the outside, 
he might have fitted himself to be a very useful mem- 
ber of society. 

David was by no means negligent of his attire, yet 
he once wore a threadbare overcoat a whole winter, 
that he might have the pleasure of presenting his mo- 
ther a set of furs. 

In scholarship Leander should have made a much 
finer figure than his brother, for he had the advantage 
of trying half a dozen different academies, and went 
through college in much less than the prescribed four 
years, besides attending to a great many branches not 
putdown in the catalogue. To be sure, David received 
diploma and he did not, but what was a diploma? 
Nothing only a piece of sheep-skin tied with a blue rib- 
bon! Neither of the two brothers chose a professional 
career, Mr. Harriman believing—whether correctly or 
otherwise I will not pretend to decide—that it was best 
to lay the foundation of a good education, and leave 
them to rear the superstructure as they pleased. 

It happened during a business panic, when times 
were hard, (who ever heard of any times that were not 
hard?) that the brothers were thrown out of employ- 
ment and came back to the old home for a season. 

Leander returned like a conquering hero, having in- 
vested his capital in a gay horse and stylish sleigh, with 
Which he might have been seen dashing through the 
Principal thoroughfares of the town at almost any hour 
of theday. When he was not driving, he was usually 
¥ the bowling alley or billiard saloon. He made no 
special effort to obtain business. In fact, there were 
but one or two positions in town which he did not con- 
Sider beneath him. He seemed to be waiting till some 
City magnate should hear of his modest merit, seek him 

Sut, and offer him a situation equal to his deserts. 
’ David, meanwhile, was indefatigable in his efforts to 
find Something todo. He was willing to do any thing 
respectable, although he had his preferences, but every 
department of business seemed to be crowded. His fa- 
ther’s affairs he knew were somewhat involved, and it 
touched his pride, as well as his better feelings, to think 
that he, an able-bodied young man, instead of being an 
assistance to him, was only an additional barden. 
At this juncture he heard that J udge Hart, the rich- 
‘st man in town, was in search of a “hand” to go into 
the forest and cut and haul wood. 

He thought of his father’s bowed form, of his mo- 
ther’s careworn face, and his resolution was taken. 
Very much surprised was the judge when David of- 
fered his services, 

You,” he said, “a graduate of Harvard, cut and 

haul wood?” 

“Only till I can find something better to do,” said 
avid, smiling. 

he judge looked at him keenly a moment, and then 

© an agreement, without further comment. 

David would fain have had his brother join him in 

© enterprise, but that young gentleman received the 
Proposal with contempt. So one was idle because he 


was too proud to work, while the other worked because 
he was too proud to be idle. 

Which was the true and which the false pride? 
There was a diversity of opinion about this in town. 
Some persons thought David lowered himself very 
much, and a few young ladies declared, tossing their 
pretty heads disdainfully, that if he continued to cut 
wood they would cut his acquaintance. 

Another class said, “I honor his independence; if all 
young men would follow his example it would help | 
solve a great many troublesome questions in, political | 
economy.” Judge Hart and his daughter Maggie-were 
never heard to express an opinion about the matter. 

On one occasion the two brothers were brought into 
odd juxtaposition. David was driving his team into 
Judge Hart’s yard just as Leander was leaving it in his 
little sea-shell sleigh, with Magie by his side. There 
was a confusion of tinkling bells, a high stepping steed, 
of flashing steel and silver, of scarlet and blue, and the 
bright vision swept by. 

There remained four dull oxen, a cord of wood and a 
self-reliant looking young man, winding slowly up the 
carriage-path. “Look here upon this picture, and on 
this,” and decide upon their respective merits according 
as you look with the eye of an artist or a moralist. 
Leander was thoroughly ashamed of his brother. In- 
deed, it seemed to him that David was born on purpose 
to bring disgrace upon the family, for it was only a 
short time after this that, as they were walking in the 
street together, they saw Polly Malone lying in the gut- 
ter, all in a heap, and evidently in a state of intoxica- 
tion. A great many priests and Levites had passed by 
on the other side, but as soon as David saw her he 
stopped. 

“Now don’t make a fool of yourself,” said Leander, 
impatiently. 

“You can go on, if you like,” replied David; then 
stooping over the prostrate woman, he said,— 

“Come, Mrs. Malone, let me help you up.” 

“No, ’'m comf’ble,” said she, “don’ wan’ to git up.”’ 

“But think how it looks to see you lying here.” 

“Looks is nothin’, behavior’s all,” returned she. 

By dint of a good many persuasions David at last 
succeeded in getting her upon her feet, and then he 
stood her against a lamp post while he proceeded to 
pick up the contents of her market basket, which were 
scattered about. He was just stowing away the last ar- 
ticle of this miscellaneous assortment, a string of sausa- 
ges, when a party of merry girls, among them Maggie 
Hart, came tripping by. : 

He heard their ill-suppressed titterings, and knew 
that they were laughing at him, but he only raised his 
hat with a smile, then taking the basket on his arm, he 
guided Polly Malone’s uncertain steps to her own 
door. 

Leander was deeply mortified, yet he himself would 
not have hesitated to render the same assistance to one 
of his comrades, and I fear would not have considered 
that either he or his comrade had incurred any special 
disgrace. 

Centuries ago there dwelt on earth One who had no 
regard for such factitious distinctions. In His view sin 
was sin, in high places and in low. He had words of 
tenderness for even a wretched woman scorned and out- 
cast of men. 

When Judge Hart settled with David, paying him 
“wages,” just as he would have done Michael O’Flaher- 
ty, he said,— 

“TI have now another proposal to make. Read that, 
if you please,” handing him a letter. “It is from a 
friend of mine in New York—a banker.” 

The letter contained these words: “I can have no hes- 
itation in securing the services of a young man so high- 








“NO, I’M COMF’BLE, DON’ WAN’ TO GIT UP.” 
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mention he will be invaluable. If he thinks favorably 
of the proposition, send him along at once.” 

He could not do otherwise than “think favorably” of 
it, for the situation was both honorable and lucrative, 
and in the “direct line of promotion.” 

David’s admirers rejoiced in his good fortune; none 
more heartily than Polly Malone. She said he was 
“worth a dozen of that are little bantam rooster, Lean- 
der.” But there wer€ some who could not understand 
it. They were of that class to whom thorough integ- 
rity, high principle and noble self-denial must manifest 
themselves with waving of banners and flourish of trum- 
pets, in order to be recognized as heroic. 

David soon succeeded in finding a clerkship for his 
brother, but that young man, conceiving his dignity to 
be insulted by being asked to carry parcels, resigned 
his situation. He was not contented to begin at the 
foot of the ladder, so ever and anon he drifted back to 
the old home again, as gay, as showy, as careless as any 
butterfly. How to obtain money without labor was the 
problem he set himself to solve. A few have succeeded 
in this by some bold speculation; many more by some 
species of gambling. 

The “Newgate Calender” contains the names of num- 
bers who have attempted to solve the problem and 
failed. 

When last I heard of Leander he owned a splendid 
race-horse, for which he had given his note, and wore a 
diamond ring. 

Here, perhaps, the story of these brothers might prop- 
erly end, for you see how they are both tending—the 
one upward the other downward. You see, too, that 
character shaped their destiny, not circumstance—that 
scape-goat for so many transgressions. My moral there- 
fore is plain, and story-tellers do not usually go beyond 
their moral. 

There is one event, however, I should like to mention, 
albeit a very common-place one indeed, for what is 
more common-place than a wedding? David and Mag- 
gie were married one evening in Judge Hart’s parlor, 
and the bride looked very happy, although the trail of 
her wedding-dress was only two yards long, instead of 
three and a half, as it should have been. There were 
many beautiful presents, among them a silver tea-set 
from their friend the banker, who came and brought 
it himself. There was another, which, on some ac- 
counts, they valued even more. It was a frosted cake, 
twined with myrtle and decorated with gorgeous red 
and yellow sugar-plums—the gift of Polly Malone. 
Fastened to it was a paper with this strange device— 
two doves holding a wreath in their bills and inside the 
wreath this inscription: 

“A frend in nead, 
Is a frend indede.”” 

I know that they were doves, because Mrs. Malone 
herself said so, though one of the wedding guests who 
knew little of the fine arts and less of natural history, 
looked at them and exclaimed, “A pair of fighting 
cocks. How emblematic!” 


FOUND A RIVER. 


A man near Fremont, Ohio, lost an axe a while ago, 
but he found a river, which was partial compensation. 
This was the way of it: He had been felling trees in 
the woods. In walking over a slightly sunken place 
he noticed a hollow sound, and turning, struck the 
ground with his axe. The axe broke through and dis- 
appeared, and has never been heard from since. In- 
vestigations showed water below the surface, and a 
strong current was discovered. A lead and line let 
down to the depth of seventy feet found no bottom. 





and a pump set,ap near the place has furnished the 
purest water to the whole neighborhood during the late 
dry season. It is certainly quite a remarkable stream. 





MRS. HARPER’S RECOMPENSE. 


It was a cold, stormy Monday morning in January, 
and Mrs. Harper’s teeth almost chattered in her head 
as she hastily dressed herself in the chilly bedroom, 
and hurried down stairs to see about getting the week’s 
washing “under way.” 

Mrs. Harper was a smart, active woman, and at her 
house every thing was done in season. On her way to 
the kitchen she stepped into Biddy Fagan’s room. 
Biddy was snoring lustily, with her red arms thrown 
over her head. She bounded up like an India rubber 
ball at the shrill call of her mistress. 

“Hurry up!” said Mrs. Harper. “It’s a big wash 
we've got to do to-day! Six bed blankets, and two ex- 
tra tablecloths!” 

Mrs. Harper soon had a brisk fire in the stove, and 
some fish-balls frying for the morning meal. She was 
a calculating housekeeper, and always made it a point 
to have something all ready to “warm up” for break- 
fast, so that no time need be lost. 

While she was turning the fish-balls she thought she 
heard a faint cry. 

“Gracious me!”’ she exclaimed, “now there’s that cat 
shut up in the pantry again; I never did see nothing like 
it! All them pans of milk are ruined, (ll warrant!” 
and dropping her knife, she flew to the pantry. 

“Kitty! kitty! kitty! if you don’t come out this min- 
ute I’ll break every bone in your body!’ screamed Mrs. 
Harper, but kitty not being in could not very well come 
out. Every corner of the pantry was searched, and 
then the fish-balls gave notice by the smell that they 
needed attention, and while Mrs. Harper was turning 
them she noticed that the cat was asleep on the settle 
with her paw over her nose. 

And again very faintly, almost smothered by the 
wailing of the wind throuzh the leafless trees, came 
that low, thrillingery. Kitty started up, her eyes fixed 
on a crack in the wainscot from whence many a mouse 
had come forth to meet his death, evidently expecting 
to see another of the same species. 

Mrs. Harper listened intently. 

“‘Seems to me it’s at the front door,” she said, reflec-_ 
tively. “I s’pose this fish’ll all burn up, but IT guess [ll 
see after that noise.”’ So she cautiously opened the 
front door, and there on the step, half covered in the 
drifting snow, was a basket. 

“Gracious deliverance!’ exclaimed she. “A basket 
that'll hold as much as three pecks! and we haint had 
a three peck basket about the house! Well, I never!” 

She lifted it into the entry and removed the cover. 
A fold of yellow flannel met her eye, and underneath it 
there was something which wriggled and squirmed 
about in the most remarkable manner. 

Mrs. Harper took away the flannel very much as if 
she expected a small catamount to pounce upon her, 
when lo! there appeared the legs and arms of a baby, a 
little live baby, with a face as purple as a purple cab- 
bage. The cold had nearly finished the little thing, but 
babies will live through a great deal, especially when it 
does not seem worth their while to live. 

“Gracious deliverance!’ cried Mrs. Harper, starting 
back with amazement, and gazing on the wee specimen 
of humanity; then she lifted the baby out of the woolens 
in which it was enveloped, and as she did so there was 
arustling of paper. <A letter was pinned to the coarse 
flannel slip, which, by the aid of her spectacles, Mrs. 
Harper made out to read. 

“Mapam,—A wretched mother, destitute of means 
and deserted by her husband, throws this child upon 
your mercy to save him from starvation; hoping you 
will deal justly by him as you hope God will deal with 
you. He is ten months old, and his name is Seth.” 

“Well, I declare!” cried Mrs. Hirper. “If that haint 
cool! Just as though six boys round a house wasn’t 
enough. I'll send this Seth to the poor-house before the 
day is two hours older. Biddy, them fish-balls will 
stick fast to the spider! run this instant and see to 
’em!” and under the cover of Biddy’s retreat Mrs. Har- 
per put down her face to the cold, soft cheek of the 
baby, and touched his pitiful lips with her own. 

Mrs. Harper was a rough, hard-working woman, who 
scorned fine sensibility, but she was by no means as 
heartless as she pretended to be, and in the main she 
was just about as near perfection as the human race 
will average, and as all know, that is a “right smart 
distance,” as they say down South. 

Mr. Harper came slowly down the stairs, tieing his 
neckerchief as he came, and yawning, with the air of 
one who had not had his nap out. 

“Why, bless my soul!’ exclaimed he. “Bless my 
soul, Betsey! what have we here?” 

“Well, John Harper,” said she, tartly, “if I’m capable 
of judging, it’s a baby!” 

“But where did it come from?” 

“Out of that basket, and I found the basket on the 
door-step. And here’s the letter that was pinned to the 
baby’s frock!’ And Mrs. Harper read it aloud. 

“Humph!” grunted her husband. ‘A pretty piece of 
business; I’ll harness up Bob the moment breakfast.is. 
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over, and take the little wretch to the poor-house.” 
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“You will, will you?” said Mrs. Harper. “No, you| 
won’t, rfeither! ’Spose’n you’d left one of your chil- 
dren on somebody’s door-step in a three peck basket, 
done up in yaller flannel, and they had carried it to the 
poor-house! wouldn’t you have gone into a tantrum?” 

“But I didn’t leave any,” began Mr. Harper. 

“But you might, you know, and I’ve’ took a fancy to 
this poor child, and I’m going to keep him a spell, any- 
how.” 

“You’ve got six, and I positively forbid it!’ said her 
husband. “He’ll be nothing but an expense and a 
trouble, and we shall be eat out of house and home, 
with so many children!” 

“John Harper,” said his wife, “you know I haint no 
church member, nor nothing, but I believe I’ve got some 
faith in the Lord. And I know He says somewhere in 
the Bible something like this,—I haint sure that I git it 
jest right, but this is the meaning of it: ‘Inasmuch as | 
ye do it unto one of these little ones, ye have done it 
unto Me.” You goand finish brimging the water to wash, 
John Harper. I shall keep the child!” 

In the Harper household, Mrs. Harper’s word was 
law, and there was no appeal from her decision. Mr. 
Harper took the pail and started for the well, muttering 
as he went, and Biddy Fagan rested her arms on the 
brim of the wash tub, to watch Mrs. Harper fixing milk 
gruel for the baby. 

“You mind your washing, Biddy!’’ said her mistress. 
“Tt’s late enough to scare any body; Jones’s folks will 
have their clothes out now afore we do, if we haint spry! 
and I wouldn’t have ’em get the start of us for a dollar! 
Mrs. Jones would have enough to tell of for the rest of 
her life!”’ 

Well, not to make too long a story of it, Mrs Harper 
kept little Scth, and after a few years every one had 
almost ceased to remember that he was not her son. 
He was a handsome boy, and he grew and prospered 
finely. 

One after another of her six boys were gathered into 
the grave, until only two remained, and Seth. had drawn 
very near to the afflicted mother’s heart, and with his 


| her child. 


the farm!” And after repeating the request over and 
over again, Seth felt easy in his mind, and with a sim- 
ple faith that all would be well, he ate his bread and 
butter and went to bed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harper could not sleep. They sat to- 
gether in the old kitchen—soon to pass into the occu- 
pancy of strangers—sat together sad and desolate. 
Their last night at home! 

The south wind just stirred the woodbine over the 
window, and broke up its grotesque shadows where the 
moonlight fell through it upon the white floor. 

There was a rap at the door, but neither Mr. Harper 
nor his wife noticed it, and in a moment a tall woman 
stepped over the threshold. 

“You do not know me?” she said, extending a hand 
toeach. “I am the woman who, ten years ago, left an 
infant on your doorstep! I suppose you have judged 
me harshly, and it is unnatural for a mother to desert 
But hear my little story and then decide. 
My name is Annie Courtland. I married, against the 
wishes of my parents, a man who made my life wretch- 
ed. He was a gambler and a drunkard. We had three 
children, and day by day they suffered for bread. 
When little Seth came I was hopeless. My husband 
was angry because of his birth. There was another 
mouth to feed, he said. In fits of drunken fury he 
threatened to kill my child, and at last, when Seth was 
nearly ten months old, his father deserted me. I and 
my children were reduced to the verge of starvation. I 
could get no work with a babe in my arms. In order 
to feed my others I must be rid of my youngest born. 
[ heard of you and formed the plan to leave my child 
here. Since then [I have never been in a situation to 
reclaim him until now. A month since my father died, 
and repenting of his sternness toward me, he left me 
half of his large fortune. And now I have come for 
my little Seth.” 

It would be useless to attempt to describe the meet- 
ing of the long separated mother and child; but after 
the first transports were over, Mrs Courtland began 
making inquiries as to the cause of the air of gloom 




















pleasant, childish ways, and his quaint sayings, was a 
great comfort to her. 

Matters had gone hard with Mr. Harper. In spite of 
industry and economy, his affairs got every year more 
and more behindhand. The sickness of his children 
had been a source of expense, and there had been floods 
which destroyed his crops, and his oxen had died of 
murrain, and lastly he fell from a load of hay and 
crippled himself, beyond the hope of recovery. He 
might live for years, the physicians said, but he never 
would be well again. 

Then began the struggle for a livelihood, which so 
many have to fight. Mrs. Hurper’s face grew thinner 
and sharper, and her voice more querulous. Her boys 
were too young to be of material assistance, and on the | 
poor litue overworked woman fell all the burden. 
Money had to be borrowed, and when it fell due there 
was nothing coming to discharge the debt. So Flossy, 
the dun cow, must be sold. It was very hard to think 
of parting with Flossy, the cow that had been a calf 
when poor little Johnny died, Mrs. Harper said, the 
dear child’s special favorite, and almost the last words 
her boy had ever spoken, were in the charge given to 
her just a litele while betore he died. “Mamma, be 
good to dear little Flossy! and don’t ever let any body 
knock her down with an axe and salt her in a bar- 
rel!” 

Flossy was an old cow now, but she gave milk that 
was like foamy nectar, and she was gentle, and ate ap- 
ples and turnips from the children’s hands, and liked 
to have her neck patted and her ears handled. 

But there was no help for it. Flossy was milked at 
the Harper place for the last time, and Ben, and Arthur, 
and Seth each kissed the white star in her forehead, 
and then hid in the barn and had a quiet ery all by 
themselves. They were boys, they argued, and it would 
never do for boys to be seen crying. Crying would do 
well enough for girls, but boys! that was quite another 
atfair. 

‘The money obtained from the sale of the cow kept 
the creditors at bay only a little while, and then the 
farm was mortgaged. Mr. Harper hoped for better 
days, but they were long in coming. Soon the time ar- 
rived when the quarterly interest could not be paid, and 
Mr. Brown, the man who held the mortgage, threatened 
to foreclose. 

Mr. Harper could offer no objection, so the proper 
legal steps were taken, and the Harper farm was adver- 
tised for sale, the auction to take place on the twentieth 
of June 

It was very distressing to the family to think of 
leaving their pleasant home. Here the old people had 
come in the happy days of their young married lite— 
here their children were born—on the little eminence 
just below the orchard they were buried, and by-and- 
by, after a litle more wil, they had hoped to rest 
quietly beside them. 

The day before the twentieth, Mr. Harper, leaning 
feebly on his staff, went over the farm, taking a sad 
farewell. Only Seth accompanied him, holding his 
hand, and bravely choking down the great lump which 
would rise ju his throat. 

“It is very hard,” said Mr. Harper, “very, very 
hard, at my time of life, and after 1 have worked like a 
slave, to be turned out homeless.” 

“Father,” said Seth, “I mean to pray for help.” 

Mr. Harper smiled a little bitterly. The poor man 
had never had any great stock of faith, and what he did 
possess was strongly shaken. 

“Prayers aren’t often answered, Seth.” 

“But our Sabbath school teacher said if we wanted 


any thing special, we must pray for it, and of course if 
we don’t want any thing, it is just the same, and I don’t 
want the farm sold, and I mean to ask God not to let it 


” 


e. 
And directly Seth slipped away up into the woodshed 
chamber, where he had a miniature carpenter’s shop, in 
which were constructed wonderful water-wheels, and 
sail boats, and steam engines with tin boilers and pew- 
ter driving wheels. Once there he shut the door care- 
fully, and kneeling down among the shavings, offered 
his petition. It was not couched in the most elegant 
language, but who shall say it was not acceptable on 
that account? 

“O Lord,” said little Seth, “don’t let old Brown sell 


which seemed to pervade every thing at the farm. 

Mrs. Harper told her every thing, and the lady lis- 
tened with the most attentive sympathy. 

Early the next day the house was filled with people 
eager for a chance to bid on the farm, and perhaps 
make a bargain on some of the household furniture. 

But all were disappointed, for Mrs. Courtland at the 
onset bid a sum so large that no one dared to go be- 
yond her, and the farm was hers. Mr. Brown’s claim 
was settled, the necessary papers were made out, and 
then Mrs. Courtland re-conveyed the farm and all its 
belongings to Mr. Harper and his wife. 

It was very little she could do, she said, toward show- 
ing her gratitude to them for the care.of her child, 
and she begged leave to be allowed to present to each of 
them atoken of her respect. And these tokens were 
checks of a thousand dollars each. 

Prosperity once more reigns at Harper Farm. Flos. 
sy, sleek and fat, ruminates in the ten-acre lot, and 
every summer Mrs. Courtland and Seth spend June at 
the tarm.—Student and Schoolmate. 


———_or——"_——" 


THE CHILD’S GOOD-NIGHT. 


Moon, moon, where are you going 
‘Through the clouds and over the sky? 
The crickets are chirping, the night winds are blowing, 
And 1’m at my window to bid you good-by. 
Good-night, Moon! 
Good-night! 


Stars, you are sleepy, | know by your winking, 
And your mother, the Moon, comes to put you to bed; 
She'll cover you up with the ciouds, | am thinking, 
And tuck you ali in till the morning is red, 
Good-night, Stars! 
Good-night! 


Birds in their nests and chicks with their mother, 
Lambs in the fold, and calves in their stall; 
lin my bed, and kits with each other; 
And the same Heavenly Father takes care of us all. 
Govod-night, All! 
Good-night! 


———— ++ 


For the Companton. 


OLD QUONKIT’S RESCUE. 

Ned Hayward came over to Bounty Woods, very 
early one October morning, with Michael Jarvis, ac- 
cording to previous agreement, to spend a day in hunt- 
ing with old Quonkit, the Mohegan. 

There was a deep, dark glen in the woods, about three 
mites north of the Indian’s lodge, called Bear’s Nest 
Hollow, where sportsmen occasionally found big game, 
but whose mysterious intricacies no one knew s0 well 
as the old Indian. ~ 

Here at the harvest season, he had hunted bears, and 
many a generous flitch of Bruin’s smoked meat, in his 
humble dwelling, bore witness to the energy and suc- 
cess of his hunting. 

The boys had often felt their ambition burn within 
them to rival the old man’s forest exploits, and on one 
occasion, after he had fired them with his stories and 
excited their admiration by showing his trophies, they 
expressed the same to him. 

The result was, an invitation on his part to meet him 
at his lodge at such time as they could get leave to do 
so, and spend a day in and about Bear’s Nest Hollow. 

Accordingly, on the pleasant October morning of 
which we speak, our young friends appeared fully 
equipped for the coveted hunt. 

Michael wore heavy boots, that had quite a military 
look, stout stockings of black sheep’s yarn, that drew 
over the knee, still stouter breeches of blue flannel, a 
jerkin of brown satteen, and a squirrel-skin cap, with 
the tail jauntily swinging behind. He carried his fa- 
ther’s rifle, powder-horn and shot-case, of all which he 
was evidently very proud, though, to say nothing of 
the game he might kill, they made as much of a load as 
the youngster ought to lug about. 

Ned had on a pair of high stogies, with buckskin 
leggings, which, he seemed to think, made him look 
very much like an Indian, a tight-fitting gray round- 


ments were much the same as Michael’s, only not so 
heavy. 

As for old Quonkit, he was covered with a suit of 
deerskin, (which he always wore except in summer) 
and carried, beside his rifle and ammunition, a hatchet 
and a long sheath-knife. 


- side. 


about, and a low, woollen cap. His arms and accoutre- [ 


rived not far from nine o’clock. The Indian then told 
the boys to go to the left, and make their entrance 
near a large sugar-maple, which he pointed out, and 
work slowly and cautiously towards the swamp at the 
bottom, while he himself did the same on the other 


“Gun break,” replied Quonkit, pointing to his rifle, 
Michael examined it and saw that the hammer was 
wrenched from the lock. : 

In a few moments the Indian went on to describe, in 
his bad English, how he had mortally wounded one 
wildcat, and had hastily reloaded behind a tree, during 
the furious efforts of the creature to get at him, when, 
just as he was cocking his piece, a second wildcat 
sprang up)n him from a low bough, and in some way, 
in the struggle the hammer of the lock was injured. 
He was then obliged to fight to the best of his ability, 
with his knife and hatchet, and as it wAs some time be- 
fore the first wildcat succumbed to his wounds he 
found himself contending at terrible odds. 

The old hunter did not seem to relish the adventure 
at all, but he acknowledged that Michael had saved hig 
life, and thanked him warmly. 

After bathing his hurts well, Quonkit took some to- 
bacco-leaf out of his pocket, and with the help of his 
young friend, soon bound them snugly from the air, 
In a little while he seemed to recover strength and inti- 
mated his intention of skining the wildcats. 

At that moment they heard the echo of Ned’s rifle, 
and Michael, coming for the first time, through his rapid 
succession of excitements, to the real matter that lay at 
his heart, shouted,— 

“Quonkit, we’ve shot a bear!” Quonkit laughed a 
grim laugh, and remarked that, by the sound, it seemed 
rather as if Ned had shot it. 

“O, but you heard my gun a good while ago,” said 
Michael, and without waiting to explain he rushed off 
in the direction where he had lett Ned. Theold Indian 
remained behind, hacking and pulling at the hides of 
his wildcats. 

Not many minutes had passed before the boys re. 
turned in great excitement, declaring that they had 
killed the bear. Quonkit congratulated them on their 
achievement, and agreed that the glory of that morning’s 
hunt deserved to belong to all three equally, a decision 
with which our young friends were quite disposed to 
be satisfied. e 

They were anxious to take the bear home as a trophy, 
but could only take a part of him, leaving the rest for 
another time. They made slow headway with their 
burden, but after many resting-spells they reached 
home, where the praise they received, more than paid 
them for their labor. WALES. 


“Best way make three,” said he, “one here, one 
there, one there. Old hunters do so, but you young 
fellows might get much hurt, so you go together, me 
go alone.” 

Ned and Michael at once complied, and walked 
away, talking together as they went; but before they 
had gone far, they heard the old Mohegan’s “Hist!” 
and stopped. 

“You not talk,” said Quonkit, holding up his finger. 
“Me go still, you go still. You hear my gun go off, 
never run to see, keep still like old hunter. Me hear 
your gun, me keep still. Big bear run at you—too big, 
much dangerous, keep still if can, shoot off gun and 
kill. Bear too big and can’t kill, you holler, den me 
come,” 

The boys made up their minds that they would not 
be the first to hollo if they could help it. 

Full of excitement they kept on their way, and by 
the time they had entered the dark hemlock wood they 
were an eighth of a mile from the old Indian. 

It was not without some trepidation that the young 
hunters crept in among the dense shadows, and peered 
up and down through the great tree-tops, and into the 
hedge of laurel thicket, in thé swamp below. They 
knew that they were now in the very haunt of the lar- 
gest and fiercest wild animals of all the region, and 
that very likely they were all at home now, having re- 
tired from their midnight depredations. 

Their boyish ambition, however, to prove themselves 
plucky hunters, kept them trom faltering, and though at 
first the sudden start of an occasional squirrel or rab- 
bit in their path made them a little nervous, they held 
their rifles firmly, and their sight and hearing under 
good command. 

They were congratulating themselves in whispers on 
their skill and success in moving forward without noise, 
when they heard the distant report of Quonkit’s piece. 
The sound quickened the blood in their veins. 

The old Indian had found ‘his game. Would they 
find any? Pride for the reputation as hunters they 
hoped to make, sharpened every sense, and put them all 
alert to find some worthy mark for their rifles. They 
dreaded the pleasant banter of Quonkit, which they 
had so often heard when they complained that they 
could never realize his luck; “young eyes never see 
great ways.” 

Of course it would not do to shoot rabbits and squirrels 
now, though several times their fingers ached to draw 
the trigger at these pretty fellows as they stole along. 
They were after bigger game, and their hearts beat high 
with the determination to honor themselves by some 
noble shot. , 

No long time passed before they had their wish. 
Very soon after the echo of Quonkit’s rifle had died 
away, they heard a crashing in the thicket beyond 
them, and saw a black bear running along the edge of 
the laurels. 

Quick as thought, Michael dropped on one knee and 
levelled his piece. The bear just caught sight of him 
and plunged into the swamp, but a bullet from Michael’s 
rifle overtook him, lodged in his flank and extorted a 
sharp grow] of pain. 

The young hunters rushed precipitately after the 
bear, Ned calling out, with uncontrollable excitement, 
yet with true hunter’s instinct, “Load again, Mike; load 
again, Mike!” 

They soon missed the sound of crackling twigs and 
the rush of the bear’s flight. As they stopped to listen, 
Michael reloaded. 

“T’ve killed him,” said he. 
lies.” 

Ned hurried forward, and in a moment more gave a 
sign that made his companion think he had found the 
bear. 

“He’s in this tree,” said he, as Michael came up, 
priming his gun. ‘“Here’s his track, and here’s where 
he tore the bark in climbing.” 

The tree was not very large, and the bark (as is the 
case with all young hemlocks) beautifully smooth. 
But the bear had gone to the very top and concealed 
himself among the boughs. 

While the boys were trying to get another aim at 
the creature, they heard the voice of old Quonkit 
through the hollow calling them. From the sound it 
seemed that the Indian must be in trouble, and though 
the two lads could hardly believe their ears, they right- 
ly judged that help was wanted without delay. 

“You stay and see to the bear,” said Michael, and at 
once dashed off to the relief of his old friend. A few 
miuutes brought him to the spot whence he had heard 
his call. . 

What was his astonishment and terror to see Quon- 
kit stretched on the ground covered with blood, and 
holding a large and furious wildcat by the throat! An- 
other wildcat lay dead a few feet from him, and close 
by, evidently thrown from his hand in the terrible 
struggle, lay his rifle, and bloody knife and hatchet. 

Michael arrived not a second too soon. ‘Fire! fire!” 
exclaimed the Indian, in an exhausted voice, as the boy 


seemed to hesitate. Unsteady as his nerves were with | ger, but sometimes the bird would scream so furiously 
excitement, Michael did what was better. He was| that every one in the house ran to see what was goilg 
afraid of killing his old friend if he attempted to/| o ‘ 
shoot the catamount, so, seizing the long knife, he 
rushed forward and plunged it into the neck of the 
brute to the very hilt. 
The blow put a sudden period to the wildcat’s biting 
and clawing, and after one violent struggle he rolled 
upon his side, dead beside his mate. 
Quonkit rose from the ground, weak from exertion 
and loss of blood. ‘Water,” he said, holding out his 
deerskin cap to Michael. 
Michael took it and went to a neighboring spring to 
fill it. The cap was so skilfully put together that it 
held water, and the boy soon returned with it full to 
the brim. 
The old hunter drank a deep draught, and sat down 
to bathe his torn flesh. 
“How did this happen, Quonkit?’ asked Michael, 
now sufficiently recovered from his fright and excite- 


$< on—_——_ 
For the Companion. 

“RIGS POLLY. 
“Mother, Sam’s pulling Nellie’s hair; tell him to 
quit. D’ye hear, mother?” 
Thus much I heard, without seeing the speaker, and 
being amused by the peculiar tone of voice, turned my 
head first this way and then that, but even then could 
not see any one. I went to the window. Neither fun- 
loving lad nor roguish girl was in sight. 
Hearing it repeated in even a shriller tone, I laid 
aside my parasol and basket, fully determined to find 
the busy-tongued individual, whoever it might be, and 
went out upon the broad, vine-shaded piazza of cousin 
Lucy’s pretty cottage. 
On the lawn the children were playing quietly and 
very harmoniously. “Sam” was busy with his new 
jack-knife, and ‘“‘Nellie” sewing on her doll’s gay plaid 
cloak, and both were listening to a book, which the 
Widow Lamson’s lame boy Randall was reading to 
them. Now that all was so still among the children, I 
was even more puzzled, and said to myself,— 
“Well, well, what kind of ears have I?” 
A low chuckle rewarded my depreciating remark, 
and looking among the vines, I noticed for the first 
time, a gay cage swinging high in a shaded, cosy cor- 
ner, and there, giggling to herself, was perched “Miss 
Polly.” As soon asI saw the gossiping creature she 
burst out anew: 
“D’ye hear, mother? Tell Sam to quit.” 
Having arrived late at night, and sleeping beyond 
the breakfast hour, I had not been introduced to “Miss 
Polly,” and Cousin Lucy had forgotten, in her note of 
invitation, to mention this meddlesome member of her 
family. 
I was thoroughly amused by the saucy creature’s 
droll speeches, and leaning against the window until 
cousin Lucy should be ready for our walk, undertook a 
conversation, but no direct answer would she give. By- 
and-by the shrill voice piped out,— 
“Heard enough, stranger? Polly can talk, she can, 
and see too; Polly’s right hungry now; quit talking 
and feed Polly. D’ye hear, mother?” 

Pretty soon the mistress, “mother,” as Polly called 
her, came in, and the greedy, chatty pet was satisfied 
with an ample lunch. 

She then coquettishly turned her head this way 
and that, and gravely trotted up and down the piazza 
railing, while her owner told many amusing anecdotes 
of her mad pranks and shy ways. 

“Polly” was not so extra smart,” she said, but had 
lived “over the prairie” several years, in a log cabit, 
where there were several young men who taught her 
saucy speeches, and she could not wholly break her of 
them, or prevent her telling lies as she had this mori 
ing, about the children. When she knew it was false, 
she did not hurry to appease the naughty creature’s al 


“Run and find where he 


n. 

“No, indeed,” chimed in Polly, “can’t blind Polly; 
No, indeed, Polly knows!” and turning up her great, 
staring eyes, and pointing her claw significantly, went 
on munching her lunch. 

At dinner a little chair was placed beside Mr. Hat 
ley’s. It wasatiny affair, and before it was a plate, 
and broad-mouthed cup, and wee napkin. When dit 
ner was announced, Polly gravely perched herself be 
side her master and took a sip from the cup. She 
then nudged her next neighbor with her beak, crying 
out,— 

“Polly’s tired waiting so long; do hurry up, Polly's 
so hungry!” . 

“You see,” said cousin Lucy, “she’s a privileged 
character; she always sits next my husband.’ 

“Next my husband,” chimed in the saucy-creatart, 




















The three set off towards the hollow, where they ar- 








stuffing her mouth with some dainty bit. . 
missed @ ja? 


ment to talk. “One day,”’ continued cousin Lucy, “I 
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THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 








of very nice pickles, aud was afraid my little Nellie had 
eaten them for lunch during my week’s absence in 
town, but the child declared she had not seen them. 

“J was fairly puzzled. Icould not imagine what had 
pecome of them. Suddenly I heard a droll little laugh, 
and there was Polly chattering to herself and giggling, 
as she always does when in mischief. Suspicion was 
groused, and looking as stern as possible, I raised my 
finger and said,— 

“ ‘Was it you, Polly? 0, fie, to steal so!’ 

“The wretched little thief cried out maliciously, grin- 
ning as only parrots can, and taking up the very 
words I had used to Nellie, sharply replied,— 

«pickles are not good for you, my child; O, no!’ 
adding, naively, ‘Polly knows; yes indeed.’ 

“Ag I could not induce her to give any direct intima- 
tion then, I waited until dinner-time, and placing cu- 
cumbers on the table, said, quietly,— 

“Polly don’t eat these; Polly eats walnut pickles; 
Polly likes walnut pickles!’ 

“The rogue had forgotten that she did not mean to 
tell, and rubbing her sides against her chair, answered, 
briskly ,— 

“ ‘Yes, yes, Polly likes walnut pickles,’ and nodding 
to Nellie across the table, added, gravely,—‘not good 
for you, my child, O no, Ono! Polly knows!’ and 
then fell into an immoderate fit of laughter. 

“To punish her, I took her from the table and bade 


her go into the yard, and wait there for the children. 


She made up a very doleful face, marched out with a 
step expressive of great indignation, and perching on a 
tree near by, began chattering to herself in Spanish.” 

All this happened years ago, when cousin Lucy first 
settied in her Western. home, and it was at my first 
yisit that I was introduced to Polly. 

We afterwards became fast friends, and after I settled 
jn a snug cottage near by, the busy, noisy creature 
came often to see me, and beg for sugar or coffee. 

It was, I think, the next summer that ‘Grandma 
Hanley” came to reside with her children. To our de 
light Polly took a decided fancy to her, and soon learn- 
ed her name, so that she could speak it very prettily. 
Ithink they were a great deal of company for each 
other. ; 

“Grandma” was deaf, and sometimes Polly took ad- 
vantage of this and imposed upon us. It was the only 
rally ugly trick she played upon us, and though we 
tried, we could never break her of it. Sometimes we 
heard terrific screams in the hall, and Polly would be 
found shaking herself violently and chattering at the 
top of her voice,— 

“Grandma’s fell. O dear! O dear!” 

Upon opening the old lady’s door, we usually found 
her asleep in her chair, smiling in her dreams, all un 
conscious of the commotion in the house. 

Polly would then suddenly whirl- herself upon the 
“eyrie window” far above us, and grinning as saucily 
as possible, scream out,— 

“Told you'so; Polly knows; Grandma’s fell—asleep! 
Polly knows!” 

Finally an illness of many months fell upon dear 
grandma. Polly se¢émed in a measure to comprehend 
it, and shewed evident disappointment when the large 
arm chair was no longer wheeled to the table. 

At last there came a joyous release for the patient 
sufferer, and she was carried to the grave, greatly 
mourned by kindred and friends. 

During the last weeks Polly had been my visitor, 
and when, the day after the funeral, she was taken 
home, she flew to grandma’s door and began calling 
her, begging her to “open it and let poor Polly in.” 

When she could not find her, she grew uneasy and 
sad, and chattered a great deal to herself. 

About two weeks after grandma’s death, the pretty 
cottage was, One windy night, burned to the ground. 
Polly first discovered the smoke, and ran wildly from 
toom to room, rousing the sleeping inmates, by her 
shrill screams and discordant notes. Finally all about 
the premises were awakened, and then Polly was ob- 
served brushing against the door of the room so long 
occupied by dear grandma. She could not give her up, 
and seeming to remember her deafness, screamed, 
louder than ever,— 

“Fire! fire! Come out, come out, grandma! Polly 
knows; come out! come out!” 

At length all were out of danger. O, no, not all, for 
Polly stood at her post, screaming, “Fire! fire! Come 
out, come out, grandma! grandma! Polly knows!” 
and no entreaties or promises of dainty bits most ac- 
ceptable to eat could induce the faithful creature to de- 
‘ert her voluntarily assumed post of duty. 

The last that was s¢en of poor Polly, she was flapping 
her scorched wings at the burning panels, crying pit- 
cously, but with voice growing weaker and weaker, 

Fire! fire!’ Come out, grandma. Polly knows! Come 
—o-u-t, Polly—k-n-o-w-s!”” and as the sound died 


away, all of us, men, women and children, burst into 
tears, F. P. 0. 


OLD TOM. 


Here is a frog story which comes from Culpepper 
‘ounty, Va. A correspondent writes: 
Rain frog has lived many years with us and is a great 
Vorite, and the greatest curiosity is its becoming sq 
arkably tame. It had frequented the doorsteps be- 
ore Our hall door some years before my acquaintance 
Commenced with it. My father had admired it for 
years on account of its size and color, and he visited it 
‘very evening, when it would come forth at his sum- 
mons; and constant feeding brought it to be so tame 
would come to the candle and loo! up as if expecting 
‘be taken up and brought to the table and fed on in- 
— of all sorts. On presenting living insects it fixes 
tS eves intently and remains motionless for a while, as 
Preparing for a strike, which is an instantaneous 
the Wing of its tongue to a great distance, upon which 
I insect sticks fast to the tip by a glutinous matter. 
wae say how long my father had been acquainted 
with it; from my earliest recollections he spoke of it as 
om,” “the old frog.” I have known it fora 
Steat number ot years—I can answer for fifty-seven 
= _It makes its appearance (always a welcome vis- 
— With warm weather and remains with us till fall. 
Seems perfectly good-natured and never shows tem- 
» but is dreadfully afraid of a cat, on whose ap- 
Proach it will often leap four feet from off the floor, 
i the utmost precision, plump into the mouth of a 
se stone water pitcher, and thus secure a safe re- 
Yet he is in no wise alarmed or disturbed by the 
of dogs, of which we have many about the 
- They seem to regard him as one of the 
id and a “privileged character.” It is certainly 








one hundred years old, and though he may have been 
here before the Indians left the country, he may be 
even now but in his infancy. 
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he has paid for his Companion. 
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For the Companion. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


When Pearly Pat and our Maggie came together to 
their new country home, the one was a soft, blue-eyed, 
white-haired snowball of a kitten, and the other a soft, 
blue-eyed, white haired snowball of a baby. 

Since then they have romped together through the 
green fields of five summers and the snow drifts of five 
winters, till the two were almost inseparable. 

As the years rolled over Pearly Pat’s head, and she 
developed into mature cathood, it was found that she 
loved young chickens and canary birds with a love that 
did not exactly seek the good of its object, but Maggie 
always stood her friend. 

She was caught more than once making deadly 
springs at an unfortunate sparrow or robin, but Mag- 
gie would never believe any harm of her favorite. 

Her white fur was too often blackened by sleeping in 
the coal bin, but to Maggie she was always altogether 
fair; and when, a few months ago, she suddenly disap- 
peared, not without suspicion of foul play, Maggie re- 
fused to be comforted because Pearly Pat was not. 


Pearly Pat! Pearly Pat! 
Whitest of cats, 
Lover of birds 
And hater of rats; 
We weep, for the days 
Of thy cathood are o’er, 
And the places that knew thee 
Will know thee no more, 


No more by the window, 
When evening comes down, 
And the darkness is settling 
Over the town, 
Wii Maggie and Pearly 
Stand watching the gate— 
One for her papa, 
And one for her mate, 


The chair in the corner 
Stands empty and clean, 
No more on its cushion 
Will white hairs be seen; 
No more at the litter 
Will grandmamma scold, 
For the white coat has vanished, 
And Pearly Pat's cold. 


No more will she come 
With her soft, _— tread, 
Before little Maggie 
1s out of her be 
Saying as plain 
As a cat could say, 
“J hope, little girl, 
You are well to-day.” 


No more in the grass 
Will she crouching lie, 
Watching the birds 
That go singing by; 
Little brown sparrow, 
Lift up your head! 
For the cat who so loved you 
Is dead—is dead! 


“Fanny” and ‘‘Dick,”’ 
You may fearlessly sing, 
Or sleep with your yellow heads 
- Under neva wing— 
For Pearly’s sharp claws 
Will never come 
To disturb the peace 
Of your little cage home, 


Cunning wee chickens, 
You may run and peep, 
For Pearly has gone 
To a long, long sleep. 
Grow up to be hens, 
Black, brown or white, 
For Pearly has bid you 
Her last good-night, 


Three orphan kittens 
Frisk and play, 
Although their white mother 
Is dead to-day. 
Little they care, 
So they’re warmed and fed, 
That poor old Pearly 
Is cold and dead! 


Pearly Pat! Pearly Pat! 
Whitest of cate— 

Lover of birds 
And hater of rate; 

We weep, for the days 
Of thy cathood areo’er, 

And the places that knew thee 
Will know thee no more. B.L. &. 


+ ——<$<_——__ 
THE TWO SISTERS. 

Florence and Gertrude were two sisters, of ten and 
eight years of age. They lived in a nice old house, in 
a beautiful garden. They had plenty of things to amuse 
themselves with, and they were very happy children, 
on the whole. But there was one thing that often de- 
stroyed all their happiness; and it was, that, although 
they were sisters, they sometimes quarrelled. 

One summer’s afternoon Florence and Gertrude were 
in the garden together alone. ‘Let us go and work in 
our gardens,” they said, and off they ran. 

It was Saturday afternoon, their half holiday. The 
sun was shining brightly; the birds sang merrily; ev- 








ery thing looked happy; and so did the little girls that! 
minute; I only wish that they had continued to do so. 

Presently Gertrude discovered a little robin, cold and 
dead, under a tree. She picked it up and carried it to 
her sister. ‘‘Flossy, look here! see what I’ve found—a 
poor little dead dickey.” 

“O how pretty!” said Florence. “It’s a robin. I 
wonder how it was killed; perhaps by some naughty 
cat.” 

“Tam going to bury it; let us fetch a box to put it 
in,” said her sister. 

They soon found an old box made of card-board, and 
that was to be dickey’s coffin. Then they picked sweet 
leaves and lined the box with them; and then Ger- 
trude wrapped the robin up in a large leaf and placed 
him in the box, covering him with mignonette and pan- 
sies. 

“Now, Gerty,” said Florence, “J must dig the hole 
and bury him, as you put him in the box;” and as she 
said this she took up the spade to dig. 

“No, indeed,” said Gertrude. “J am going to bury 
him, because I found him. You would never have seen 
him at all, if Ihadn’t. It’s quite fair, as I found him, 
that I should bury him.” 

“Yes, I should have seen him,” answered Florence; 
and by this time her face, which was generally very 
pale, was very red. “Do let me just help you,” she 
urged. 

“No, you sha’n’t,” said Gertrude. 

“But I will,” said Florence; and then there was a very 
shocking sight—two little sisters with, O such angry 
faces, quarrelling, one trying to snatch the box away 
from her sister, and the other holding it tight. And at 
last Florence was so angry that she pinched her sister. 

“O Flossy, how you have pinched me!” 

“Serves you right, too, you naughty girl.” 

“T shall tell papa of you, and I shall show him the 
mark you’ve made;”’ and she turned up her sleeve and 
showed ared patch. “There, look,” she said, “‘see what 
you’ve done. Papa’s sure to see it this evening.” 

“O, don’t tell him, Gerty, please don’t; Pll never do 
so again; indeed I won't.” 

“Yes, I shall, though; you ought not to do things 
you wonld not like to have him know;” and then she 
began to dig. 

Florence sat down and cried while her sister was dig- 
ging the hole and putting the box in, very glad to be 
able to do it all by herself. And Florence sat sobbing. 
“Please don’t tell, Gerty; I’m so sorry; please don’t; 
do forzive me, Gerty.” 

It was still a beautiful Saturday summer afternoon; 
the sun still shone brightly; the birds still sang merrily ; 
and every thing around looked as happy as before, but 
those two little girls in that pleasant garden. Their 
faces, how differeut they were! instead of being full of 
smiles and gladness, the elder’s was stained with the 
tears of passion and fear, and the younger’s marked by 
frowns. After a great deal of begging Gertrude at last 
said, in a not very kind way, “Well, if you will prom- 
ise not to do it azain I will not tell this time unless I’m 
asked.” 

“OQ no; I won’t do it any more. Do kiss me, Gerty.” 

Of course Gerty could not refuse to kiss her own sis- 
ter; that would have been too shocking. Bnt it was 
not a very hearty kiss Gertrude gave, for she was not 
in the best of humors. I think she felt sorry for having 
done wrong herself, and angry with Florence, too. 

By that time robin was covered up and sticks stuck 
round his grave; and the rest of the afternoon passed 
happily, without any more quarrels. But Gertrude 
never could bear to look at that grave, where so much 
unhappiness had taken place, nor Florence either. It 
reminded them of that sad afternoon, which they never 
will forget. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


i. 
Pictorial Charade. 
ee TY 





A word of three syllables. 


I do not think that you will find 
A house in all the land, 


Which does not a my ” sa a place, 
so high in rank I stand. 

My second's o- of ¢very square, 
And there is not a thing, 


Living or dead, from which you can’t 
This part of me soon bring. 


Around my whole the children meet 
When winter draweth near, 

To practice home amusements 
Without a cause for fear. 


Change my head eight different times, and make (1) a 
plant, ‘ ) a necessity, f) a reward, (4) to nourish, (5) an ex- 
ploit, (6) to notice, (7) a pipe, (8) a produce. 


4. 


Find a word of six letters that many jae laugh at; 
subtract one letter, and leave what many worship. 


Conundrums. 


Why is a Turk like a violin belonging to a hotel? He is 
an infide!, (inn fiddle.) 

Tell a man in a single word that he took a late breakfast. 
At-ten-u-ate. 

What is the difference between a spiritualist and a can- 
nibal? One is fond of the superhuman, the other of the 
human ae 

What riches are those that certainly make themselves 
wings and fly away? Ost-riches. 
what trade is a clergyman ata wedding? A joiner. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “Sweet are the uses of adversity.” (S-wheat ar-t-he- 
Us-e-sofa-d-verse-eye-tea.) 
2. Abraham Lincoln and George Washington. 
6. The ark. 


FIFTY 


Costly and Beautiful 
PRESENTS 


TO BE GIVEN TO 


SUBSCRIBERS TO THE COMPANION, 


They will be given to the Fifty Subscribers who secure 
the Fifty largest numbers of new subscribers to the paper 


up to July Ist, 1868, 


6 Gold Watches. 
14 Silver Watches. 
10 Gold Pencils. 
10 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 
10 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens. 


These wiil be given IN ADDITION to a PREMIUM for 
EACH NEW NAME, as tokens of respect to subscribers 
who are the most successful in enlarging the circulation 


of the Companion. 


The watches will be carefully selected; and while at- 
tractive to the eye in their beautiful cases, will be excel- 
lent time-keepers. The other gifts will be costly and 
beautiful. 


Make at least an endeavor to obtain one. 


Your labor cannot be lost. 

Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the 
Premiums given will pay very handsomely for each new 
name. Thus ample compensation will be received for 
every subscriber obtained, and, in addition, the prospect 


of a most gratifying Present—if you PERSEVERE, 


That those of our Young Friends who desire to secure 
one of the presents may be encouraged to persevere in 
their efforts to get new subscribers, we will state, that 
the largest numbers of new names. sent last year, by 
the two subscribers who secured Gold Watches, were 
eighty-one and sixty-four. The smallest number of names 


that eecured a present, was sixteen. 


Last year we offered only Twenty-Four Presents. 
This year we shall give FIFTY. 


The probabilities of success are thus doubled. 


PERSEVERE! 








RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered for New 
Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by letter or other- 
wise, to this office. 

We give Premiums for new subscribers, not to new subscri- 
bers. 

No person sending his own name as a subscriber can receive a 
premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for Taz Companion and paying 
for it the full price, can then receive premiums for ail the new 
subscribers he may secure. Payment must, of course, be made 
in advance. 

These Premiums are given as compensation for time and 
trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help us extend the 
circulation of the paper. 

They are very costly and liberal, because we believe in gen- 
erous returns for friendly acts. 

Each new name can be sent in as soon asitissecured. The 
Premium will be forwarded without delay. 

New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at any time 
during the year. It is not necessary that subscriptions begin in 
January. 

Should, however, new subscribers prefer to commence their 
subscription with the first issue of the year, all the back nui- 
bers can be furnished them. 

Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large fumber of 
new names, sv as to receive the costliest Premiums, can, if they 
prefer, send in each name as it is secured, with the payment for 
it. When their full list is completed we will send the premium or 
premiums to which they are entitled. 





TERMS: 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1,25. If not 
paid for in advance, $1,650. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a NEW 
subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, can have two 
copies of the paper one year for @2,10, payment in advance. 

Any person sending his own name and the names of TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING PREMIUMS, can 
have three copies of the paper for $3, payment In advance. 

Papers delivered in the city by carriers, $1,50 in advance; 
91,75 if not paid in advance. 


Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify us by 
letter. Payment of arrearages must ke made before the paper is 





8. The letter L. 
4. Sun-rise. 6. A level, 


discontinued. 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 


Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 





Terms of the Companion. 

The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 

Papers delivered by Carriers, $1,50 per year, 
in advance. 


SELECTIONS FOR DECLAMATION. 
THE SONG OF STEAM. 

Geo. W. Cutter, the author of some brilliant frag- 
mentary poems, the most popular of which are “E Plu- 
ribus Unum’ and the “Song of Steam,” was the son 
of a British governmental agent in Canada. At the 
age of eighteen, young Cutter removed from Canada 
to Terre Haute, Ind., where he studied law and was 
admitted to the bar. 

He possessed versatile talents, and many pleasant 
and amiable characteristics, and became so papular 
among the people of his adopted village, that, even 
before he attained his majority, he was elected to the 
State Legislature. 

While serving in this capacity at Indianapolis, he 
became fascinated with a dashing young actress and 
married her. 

The people whom Cutter represented in the Legisla- 
ture were Quakers, and well knowing that they would 
never overlook his connection with an actress, he re- 
solved not to return to his constituency, but to remove 
with his bride to Kentucky. He accordingly went to 
Covington. His wife possessed a small fortune, and 
here for a time they lived in luxury. 

Their extravagance at last exhausted their means, 
and hard times and domestic infelicity, as a conse- 
quence, followed. 

He entered the army during the Mexican war, and 
served as an officer with considerable distinction. He 
Was at this period very intimate with Col. Clay, the son 
of the famous Kentucky statesman, who died in his 
He became very intemperate, and his decline 
Was sad to witness. An intimate friend says of him: 


arms. 


“Mr. Cutter never did much good for himself after his re- 
turn trom the Mexican war. His friends once or twice got 
him a clerkship in some of the government departments at 
Washington, but his love for wine always either consumed 
the results or got him out of the positions. He was never 
naturally disposed to labor of any kind. I dv not know 
exaetly what age he was when he died, but think he was 
very little, ifany, over fifty. Old age did not lead him to 
the grave; he would doubtless have lived many years long- 
er but for his unfortuaate love of stimulants.” 

It was while living a fashionable life at Covington 
that he composed his famous “Song of Steam.” Of 
this composition he once wrote to a friend: 

‘I will tell you how that was done. It was one of my 
earliest efforts. I had been very busy in my garden all day, 
and atter night I continued to work at something about the 
house till a very late hour. When my work was finished | 
felt in a kind of funny mood—that is, [ felt some kind of an 
elation of spirits, and so concluded to try my hand at writ- 
ing a humorous poem, Steam suggested itself as my sub- 
ject, and taking the pen I dashed off the song almost with- 
out stopping, and without any apparent effort, never for 
Once suspecting that it amounted to any thing. So little 
did 1 think of the production that 1 did not take the 
trouble to read it over before | retired.” 

It was first published in a local paper, of a very lim- 
ited circulation. It» was copied by other papers, and 
became very popular, and won for its author a sudden 
and an unexpected fame. 

Had Geo. W. Cutter possessed good principles and 
industrious habits he might have been a very conspic- 
and useful man. But he lacked symmetry of 
character, and the story of his life leaves the melan- 
choly impression that his talents were wasted, and 
that he was not what he might have been. 


uous 


The Song of Steam, 


‘*Harness me down with your iron bands, 
Be sure of your curb and rein; 

But | scorn the power of your puny hands, 
As the tempest scorns a chain! 

How I laughed as | lay concealed from sight 
For many a countless hour, 

At the childish boast of human might, 
And the pride of human power! 





“When I saw an army upon the land, 
A navy upon the seas, 
Creeping along, a snail-like band, 

Or waiting the wayward breeze: 
When-l marked the peasant fairly reel 
*Neath the weight he faintly bore, 
As he feebly turned the tardy wheel, 

Or tugged at the weary var; 


“When I measured the panting courser’s speed, 
The flight of the courier dove, 

As they bore the law a king decreed, 
Or the lines of impatient iove— 

I could not but think how the world would feel 
As these were outstripped afar; 

When I should be bound to the rustling keel, 
Or chained to the flying car! 


“Ha! ha! ha! they found me at last, 
They invited me forth at length, 
And I rushed to my throne like a thunder-blast, 
And laughed at my iron strength, 
O then ye saw a wondrous change 
On the earth and ocean wide, 
Where now my fiery armies range, 
Nor wait for wind and tide. 


“Hurra! hurra! the waters o’er 
The mountain’s steep decline. 

Time, space have yielded to my power— 
The world, the world is mine! 

The rivers the sun hath earliest blest, 
Or those where his beams decline, 

The giant streams of the queenly West, 
And the Orient floods divine. 


“In the darksome depths of the fathomless mine 
My tireless arm doth play, 

Where the rocks never saw the sun’s decline, 
Or the dawn of the glorious day. 

I bring earth's glittering jewels up 
From the hidden cave below; 

And I make the fountain’s granite cup 
With a crystal gush o’ertlow. 


“I blow the bellows, I forge the steel 
In all the shops of trade; 
I hammer the ore and turn the wheel 
Where my arms of strength are made. 
I manage the furnace, the mill, the mint, 
I curry, I spin, I weave, 
And all my doings I put into print 
Un every Saturday eve. 


“I've no muscles to weary, no breast to decay, 
No bones to be laid on the shelf; 

And soon I intend you may go and play, 
While I manage the world myself. 

But harness me down with your iron bands, 
Be sure of your curb and rein! 

For | scorn the power of your puny hands, 
As the tempest scorns a chain.” 





THE LITTLE PASSENGER. 


I once sailed from Leith on board “The Edinburgh” 
steamer. My destination was Rotterdam. On the 
evening of the second day after leaving the Scottish 
port, a bird was seen to hover awhile over the vessel, 
and at last settle on the rigging. Darkness soon came 
on, and hid the new and unexpected passenger from 
sight. I was up betimes the following morning, and, 
on ascending to the deck, saw the little bird, a yellow- 
wagtail, with golden breast and white-tipped wings, 
hopping about the deck amofig the crew, who were 
feeding it with crumbs of bread and pieces of biscuit 
soaked in water. The bird soon grew very tame, and} 
feared not to approach within arm’s length of its food- 
providers. Having satisfied its hunger, it flew off on a 
tour of inspection. Now it alighted on the cross-trees, 
now it perched on the railing of the gangway; but it 
seldom remained long in any place, always returning at 
brief intervals to the deck, hopping around the feet of 
the passengers and crew, and uttering its shrill call- 
notes as if it would express its approbation of the state 
of the vessel. As the day wore away, the bird made 
short excursions into the German Ocean, and sometimes 
took its position on the top of one or other of the masts. 
After dinner, the captain and I went on deck. On the 
top of the foremast sat the wagtail. ‘He ought to be 
rated on the ship’s books,” remarked the captain; ‘for 
he is now doing duty on the look-out; and [ warrant 
he’ll spy out the land with the oldest seaman afloat.” 
The signal was made for a pilot, who was quickly on 
board, and informed us we should sight the land in an 
hour. The waygtail knew that as well as he. It shook 
its wings in an excited manner, asif impatient of the 
moment when it should bid us good-by. That time soon 
came. Uttering a shrill cry, its last farewell, it shaped 
its flight straight from the bow of “The Edinburgh,” 
and was soon lost to sight. Ina quarter of an hour 
after its departure, the man at the wheel, a Dutchman, 
pointing to a low black bank that lay like a long, thin 
cloud on the horizon, said to me, “That is my home!” 
and his eyes sparkled as if tears were in them. The 
bird, also, was on its way to its home, far away in the 
sunny South, where it would remain until spring re- 
turned to the shores of England, when it, also, would 
return to add liveliness and beauty to our lakes and 
streams. “Poor thing!’ was the exclamation of the 
crew. ‘We are glad to have helped the little fellow on 
his way, although he has forgotten to pay his passage.” 

Every kind action meetgits reward. Doa kindness 
toa bird or beast, and you will find your heart the 
lighter for having done so. 





VARIETY. 


— 


INVENTORY OF A DRUNKARD. 


A hut of logs without a door, 

Minus a root and ditto floor; 

A clapboard cupboard without crocks, 
Nine children without shoes or frocks; 
A wite that has not any bonnet 

With ribbon bows and strings upon it, 
Scolding and wishing to be dead, 
Because she has not any bread. 


A teakettle without a spout, 

A meat-cask with the bottom out, 

A “comfort’’ with the cotton gone, 
And not a bed to put it on. 

A handle without any axe, 

A hatchel without wool or flax; 

A potlid and a wagon-hub, 

And two ears of a washing tub; 
Three broken plates of different kinds, 
Some mackerel tails and bacon-rinds; 
A table without leaves or legs, 

One chair, and halt a dozen pegs, 
One oaken keg with hoops of brass, 
One tumbler of dark-green glass; 

A tiddle without any strings, 

A gunstock and two turkey wings, 


O, readers of this inventory, 

Take warning by its graphic story; 

For little any man expects, 

Who wears good shirts with buttons in ’em, 
Ever to put on cotton checks, 

And only have brass pius to pin ’em! 


’T is, remember, little stitches 
Keep the rent from growing great; 
When you can’t tell beds from ditches, 
Warning words will be too late. 
ALICE Cary. 





ae 
A BIRD TAMER. 

A New York paner, speaking about the importation 
of canary birds from Germany, says the follewing sight 
was seen in Florence, Italy, in 1861, by a lady and gen- 
tleman belonging in New York. 


In walking in the principal street they overtook a 
man with a long whip in his hand, which he was mov- 
ing from one side to the uther in what they thought a 
strange manna. When they came up with him they 
tound he was driving a flock of canary birds, as in Eng- 
land they drive a flock of turkeys. <A carriage came 
along, and the man waved his whip in a peculiar man- 
ner, when the little birds all went to the sidewalk until 
the carriage passed, when they took the street again. 
A woman wanted to buy one, when the man sprinkled 
some canary seed at his feet and half a dozen of them 
came to him, when he took one up in his hand and de- 
livered it to the woman, who paid him one franc. The 
man then went on ayain. 

Elihu Burritt, the learned blacksmith, gives an ac- 
count of Mr. Fox, of Tregedna, near Falmouth, Eng., 
who, by persevering kindness, has won the affection of 
a large number of birds—so much so that they fly to 
meet him when he calls them, and hop about him, eat- 
ing the crumbs with which his pockets are well filled. 
When digging in his garden it is no uncommon sight 
to see little birds hopping on the handle of the spade or 
rake used by the gentleman, thus showing their confi- 
dence in him. Sometimes they enter his bedroom early 
in the morning, through the window, and in their way 
call out, “It is time to get up.” 

On Sunday, when Mr. Fox goes to his place of wor- 
ship, some of the birds are frequently seen to accom- 
pany him along the road, chirping and singing all the 
way. 


Mr. Burritt calls Mr. Fox the “Rarey of the bird 
world.” 





A RUSSIAN FESTIVAL. 


When, in St. Petersburg, the winter draws near toa 
close, and the time is at hand for the Neva to be freed 
from its icy covering, the advent of a peculiar national 
festival is impatiently expected. The winter is very se- 
vere and tedious in Russia; and its end is therefore cel- 
ebrated with a great deal of pomp and ceremony. All 
the world makes merry and puts on its best clothes. 
No one must fail to be present at the ceremony, which 
takes place on the bank of the river. This is celebrated 
a few days before the breaking up of the ice, the time 
of which event can always be determined beforehand 
with considerable accuracy. 

Platforms for the court and diplomatic corps are 
erected on the banks of the Neva, aud police officers 
line the brink of the stream in order to restrain the 
multitude, which presses forward as closely as possible 
to the shore so as to see to advantage, and which, were 
it not for these precautions, would crowd upon the ice, 
already weak and unsafe, in such great numbers as to 
cause the most fearful accidents. . 

Suddenly the drums beat, the bands strike up, gold 
and silver epaulettes glitter in the sun, the emperor ap- 
pears, followed by his whole retinue of State. 





Two men go upon the ice and cut a hole in it with an 
axe. As soon as this is done an officer of the court fills 
a glass with Neva water and hands it to the emperor, 
who, in accordance with an old traditionary usage, 
must drain it to the last drop. After he has accom- 
plished this teat the emperor fills the glass to the brim 
with gold pieces, which are the perquisite of the officer 
who handed the water to his sovereign. This custom 
formerly led toa comical, but, for the monarch, very 
uncomfortable abuse. 

The otticer used to select the glass from which the 
emperor was to drink, and, in order to receive as many 
gold pieces as possible, he increased each year the di- 
mensions of the goblet, until at last the emperor was 
compelled to swallow a full quart of water. An end 
had to be put to this abuse; the size of the glass was 
regulated and a limit fixed for the acquisitiveness of 
the official. ; ’ 

The ceremony concludes with a blessing of the river 
by the clergy. After the emperor has drank, the mul- 
titude flock to the opening in the ice and fill flasks, 
brought for the purpose, with Neva water, which is 
taken home and carefully preserved. 


THE DYING SOLDIER. 


A soldier from Michigan, only eighteen ~~ qid, lay 
dying in the camp hospital. Rev. Mr. , a dele- 
gate, was at his side. : ; 

“T am very sick; pray for me,” the soldier said. 

“Have you a Christian mother?” : 

“QO yes, my father and mother are both Christians, so 
are my sisters; my brother is a minister. But I’m 
afraid I’m not a Christian; I wish I was.” 

He was prayed with, and then offered for himself a 
most fervent petition, As the delegate read St. John’s 
14th chapter, he soldier anticipated him, showing his 
knowledye oi the Bible. ‘Together the two sang— 

“There is a fountain filled with blood,” 
and afterwards — 
“Rock of Ages, cleft for me,”’ 

Just before dying the boy called the wardmaster to 
him, and lifting his weak arms, put them round the 
man’s neck and kissed hun. Luoking up he said,— 

“L love everybody.” fs 

He prayed again, and afterwards, feeling very much 
exhausted, the nurse told him to try and sleep a little. 
They lifted him gently upon his left side. 
went back to her whose memory lingers longest upon 
earth. Like as a child might have done, he folded his 
hands upon Iris breast, and in a low voice repeated, dis- 
tinctly— 

“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul! to keep; 
If 1 shouid die betore I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 

The light went out of the dying eyes; the pale lips 
moved not again. ‘ue answer to the simple petition 
had come quickly indeed. 

“Except ye be converted and become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall not enter into the kinguom of God.” 


4a> 
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A LITTLE GIRL’S COMPOSITION. 


In a school not far from Springfieid, the teacher re- 
cently proposed to each of the juvenile pupils to write a 
composition On the employment of his or her parents. 
One little girl, whose tather was a physician, drew her 
picture from real life as follows: 

There was a little girl, 
And she was very sick, 

She sent for my father, 
And died very quick!” 








+e 
DO YOU GIVE IT UP? 


Mistress—If the B mt put : 
If the B . putting : 
Servant—How can I put : when there is such a-der? 
(Soluugon—If the grate be empty, put coal on. If 
the grate be iull, stop putting coal on. How can I put 
coal on when there is such a high fender?) 





oe ee aed 
THE NEWSPAPER. 


A man eats a pound of sugar and it is gone, and the 
pleasure he has enjoyed is ended; but the intormation 
he gets from a newspaper is treasured up to be enjoyed 
anew, and to be used whenever occasion or inclination 
calis for it. 

Se ee 
A FRIEND IN NEED IS A FRIEND IN- 
DEED. 


When Sir Walter Scott was urged not to prop the 
credit of an acquaintance, he replied: “The man was 
my triend when iriends were few, and I will be his now 
that his enemies are many.” 





The paper having the largest circulation—The paper 
of tobacco. 

Paper sor the roughs—Sand paper. 

Paper for marriage cert yficates—N oose' paper. 

Paper containing many Jine points—The paper of 
needles. 

The paper that is full of rows—The paper of pins. 

Sparctualist’s paper—(W )rapping paper. 

Drawing paper—The dentist s bill. 

YELL-ow paper—For concert programmes. 

A taking paper—Sheritf s warrant. 


Tue aged Princess Potemkin went to make a call ‘of 
congratulation upon the Grand Duchess Eugenie, of 
Russia, who is to be married this month. She was 
hoisted up by a lift to the apartments of the bride, and 
just as the Grand Duke Nicholas extended his hand to 
assist her out of the machine, the ropes broke and roy- 
alty rattled down to the ground, breaking its wrist and 
bumping itself severely. 


A Lapy who recently visited a cemetery with her 
little daughter, observed on one of the stones a neatly 
cut figure of a horse. Wondering why such an em- 
blem should be used, they examined the inscription 
closely but could find no clue to its appropriateness, 
when her little girl remarked, “I guess she died of the 
nightmare.” " 


DurineG the war of 1812, Capt. Porter, of the Es- 
sex, going into fight with a vessel commanded by a 
noted British captain, named Winter, gave his orders 
as follows: ‘“‘“My men, you see a very severe Winter ap- 
proaching. 1 have only to advise you to keep up a 
good fire.” 

A MINNESOTA paper relates the adventures of a par- 
ty of amateur hunters who struck what they supposed 
to be the trail of a deer, and followed it for long miles 
until it led to a hog-pen. 


Foote, being once annoyed by a poor fiddler “‘strain- 
ing harsh discords” under his window, sent him a 
shilling, with a request that he would play elsewhere, 
as one scraper at the door was suflicient. 


Aw Irishwoman in Lowell, last week, having heard 
that gas was cheaper to burn than kerosene, took her 
can to the gas oftige, and reaching it up to the clerk, 
said, “I hear yez has gas to sell; I'll take a pint.” 

“LOOK, papa, itty babies seep’ng in bed,” said Birtie, 
looking at a pea pod. 


Wuy does a dog gnaw a bone? Because he can’t 
swallow it whole. 


NATURE teaches us to love our friends, religion our 
enemies. 


His thoughts |, 


—— 
Prang’s American Chromos, 
IN OIL AND WATER COLORS. 


Pranc’s American CHromos are! fac-simile reproductions 
oil and water color paintings: so faithfully and skilfully don 
thatit requires the experience of an expert to detect the diffe. 
ence between them and tlie originals. ‘ 
For every purpose of decoration—for parlors, sitting-roon, 
drawing rooms, nurseries or chambers—nothing 80 exquisites 
beautiful as these Chromos can be obtained for the same amy Uy 
of money. No other ornaments of the same cost are so admirs. 
bly calculated to adorn a home; to cultivate a love for Ay 
among the people at large; to brighten up the dwellings of eye 
ry class of our citizens; and to teach the rising generation, ty 
their silent yet refining influence, to love the beautiful in Ar 
andin Nature. Hitherto, Art has been aristocratic in its ass, 
ciations,—none but the wealtby classes could afford to buy fix 
works of art; but chromo-lithography has changed all that, ani 
brought exquisite paintings within the reach of every family, }; 
is doing for Art what the printing-press did for Literature. Le 
no family, henceforth, be without a few classical books, and on 
or two masterly paintings. Both should be regarded as indjs. 
pensable to complete a home. 

Send for “PRaNG’s CHkOMO; a Journal of Popular Art,’ ani 
see what we have done and are doing to popularize Art. It wij 
be sent to yuu free. Address . 

9—lw L. PRANG & CO., Boston, 








New Books for the Young 
PUBLISHED BY 
LEE & SHEPARD, 
149 Washington Street..............,...... Boston, 


OLIVER OPTIC’s NEW BOOKS. 


THE RED CROSS; or, Young America in England and Wales, 

l16mo. Illustrated. $1 50. 

SHAMROCK AND THISTLE; or, Young America in Irelanj 
and Scotland. l6mo. Illustrated. 81 50. 

OUTWARD BOUND; or, Young America Afloat. l6mo. J}. 
lustrated. $1 50. 

4 ST 3 OF, 

Ann. l6mo._ Illustrated. . 

BREAKING AWAY; or, The Fortunes of a Student. 1émo 
lilustrated. $12 

SEEK AND F 


Two Young Fishermen of Cape 


25. 
‘IND: or, The Adventures of a Smart Boy. 16 
Illustrated. $1 25. > 
ROSA ABBOTT STORIES. 
JACK OF ALL TRADES. l6émo. Illusirated. 81. 
ALEXIS THE RUNAWAY; or, Afloat inthe World. 16mo, 
Iustrated. $1. 

TOMMY HICKUP; or, A Pair of Black Eyes. i6mo. Il. gj, 
HELPING HAND SERIES. 
CLIMBING THE ROPE; or, God Helps Those who Try to 

Help Themselves. l6mo. Illustrated. $1 


BILLY GRIMES’ FAVORITE; or, Johnny Greenleaf's Talent 


lémo. Illustrated. $1. 
DOTTY DIMPLE STORIES. 
DOTTY DIMPLE AT HER GRANDMOTHER'S, 


_ At : A By Sophie 
May, author of “Little Prudy Stories." 24mo. Ill. 75 e's, 


LITTLE PRUDY STORIES, 





LITTLE PRUDY, by Sophie May. 24mo. Illustrated. 75 cts. 
LITTLE PRUDY'S SISTER SUSIE, “* “ bh 
LITTLE PRUDY'S CAPTAIN HORACE, - “ “ 
LITTLE PRUDY'S COUSIN GRACE, “ pe 
LITTLE PRUDY’'S STORY BOOK, “ “ 
LITTLE PRUDY’'S DLDOTLY DIMPLE, “ “ 


Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and sent by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


s— 149 Washington Street, Boston. 





“Systematic and persistent Advertising the sure road 
to success in business.” 


Tr. C. EVANS? 

List of Selected Newspapers, 
RELIGIOUS, AGRICULTURAL AND LITERARY, 
Comprises the BES? ADVERTISING MEDIUMS in the 
country, their 
COMBINED CIRCULATION EXCEEDING 750,000. 
Penetrating to nearly or quite every post-office, and the fireside 
of the large majority of the Intelligent Reading Public of the 
Northern States. Advertisements inserted in this list occupy 


the best attainable position, while it is offered at a PRICE which 
will REPAY INVESTIGATION. It includes ‘ 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
Harpers’ WEEKLY, 
LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
Moore’s Rurat New Yorker, &c., &e. 


te A Complete List, with prices for all or in part, will be 
furnished on application to 


T. Cc. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
129 Washington Street, Boston. 





TURNER’S TIC DOLOUREUX 
—oR— 

UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL 
A SAFE, CERTAIN, AND SPEEDY CURE FOR 
NEURALGIA AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES. 

Its Effects are Magical. 

ITIS AN UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effectit ga perfect cnre in less than twenty-four 
hours, from the use of no more than TWo ©R THREE PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has tailed to 
yield to this 

WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and genera! 
nervous derangements—of many years standing—affecting the 
entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks at the ut 
most, always affords the most astonishing relief, and very rare- 
ly fails to produce a complete and permanent cure. 

1t contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest degree 
injurious, even to the most delicate system, and can 


ALWAYS BE USED WITH PERFECT SAFETY. 


It has long been in constant use by many of our MOST EMINEST 
PHYSICIANS, who give it their i and lified approval. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


One Package......$1 00...... Postage 6 cents. 
Six Packages..... 5 00 ° > a = 
Twelve Packages. 9 00...... ~ 
It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and medi- 
cines throughout the United States, and by 
TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
120 Tremont Street. 
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After Years, 
A SEQUEL TO CULM ROCK........ snconcvecsteves ety Gee 
HENRY HOYT, Publisher, 
No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


— 
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SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printing Press. 

Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print 


ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send for acircular to the Lowe Press 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 6—26w 





DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER.—From the reports of the dealers it 
this city, we think no proprietary medicine has had a larget 
sale. Its valuable properties asa speedy cure for pain cannot 
fail to be generally appreciated, and no tamily should be without 
it, in case of accident or sudden attack of dysentery, diarrhes 
cholera morbus; and even Asiatic cholera yields to 1ts magic 
power.—Montreal Transcript. 9—2w 








PURGE OUT THE MORBID HUMORS OF THE BLOOD 
a dose or two of AYER’S PILLS, and you will have clearer 
heads as well as bodies. 9-20 

aes 


TO ALLEVIATE the pain attendant on Inflammation of the 
Throat, Lungs and Kidneys, you have but to use the White Pine 














Compound. It is sold every where, and gives the best of satit- 
faction to all who try it. 2 a 9-lw 
JOSH BILLINGS has said a at many goed things; but ac 
tions speak louder than words, ond Dr. IW. Poland's Humor 
Doctor is the great curer of all Biood Diseases. lw 
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